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Paris, February, 23d, 1866. 


Hon. Jawes O. Purnam. 


Dear Sir, 


Your countrymen in Paris, who listened to your eloquent oration at the 
celebration of the birth-day of Washington, desire to make more widely useful 
so able an exposition of the principles and policy of our Government, and of the 
spirit of our institutions. In full sympathy with the fraternal, spirit of your 
address, and believing that the presentation to the European public of a view 
so just, of our late struggle, and of the national character, will lead to a better 


appreciation of our public policy, we respectfully request a copy of the oration 
for publication. 


Very truly, your Friends, 


Ricuarp M. Hor. Dr. THos. W. Evans. 
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United States Consulate, 
Havre, February 24th, 1866. 


GENTLEMEN, 


] have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed favour 
requesting a copy of my oration for publication. Your kind appreciation is, 
I fear, beyond its desert, but if it can be in the slightest degree useful, I do 
not feel at liberty to withhold it. I have pleasure, therefore, in placing it at 
your disposition, and have the honor, 


Gentlemen, to be 
Your friend and obedient Servant, 


JAMES 0. PuTNAM. 
Messrs. R. M. Hoe. 
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BIRTH-DAY OF WASHINGTON. 


The Americans inParis observed the 22d of February, the anni- 
versary of the great day mentioned above, by commemorative 
exercises in the American chapel in the rue de Berri. The 
religious portion of the service was conducted by the Rev. Doctor 
Lamson, of the American Episcopal Church, and the Rey. Dr, 
Burlingham, of the American chapel. The oration was delivered 
by the Hon. James O. Purnam, the Consul of the United States 


at Havre. We publish the oration as follows : — 


CountTRYWOMEN AND CoUNTRYMEN, 


Upon the banks of the Potomac, which for four years have 
been swept by the desolating storms of war, where tens of thou- 
sands of the bravest sons of the Republic have gone down in 
the shock of fratricidal strife, is one sacred spot in the presence 
of which war has forgotten its passion, and assumed, for the 
moment, the virtues of white-robed Peace. 

A simple tomb there marks the place where Liberty has 
erected her chosen altar on this earth. Thanks be to God for 
that altar! Thanks be to God that every American hefirt that 
pulsates lovingly toward the Father of his Country—ave whose 
does not?—may claim that altar for his own! Let us, on this day, 
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with reverent step and worshipful feeling, approach it with 
votive offerings. Let us come as Americans, who still have one 
country and one destiny, and unite with our countrymen all 
over the globe, in acts of grateful commemoration. In this 
land, united to our own by the most cherished traditions, and 
which from mothers’ lips we learned to love, let us unite in 
devout thanksgiving, that the Temple of Liberty erected by 
Washington und his compeers, stands to-day, after its fiery trial, 
more firm in its foundations, more fair in its beauty, its portals 
thrown more widely open for the solace and refuge of humanity. 

The modern history of our country naturally falls into three 
periods; each having its distinct idea, each having its struggle 
for the ascendancy of that idea, and each its own final victory 
in that struggle. 

The first, the colonial period, beginning with the earliest settle- 
ments along the Atlantic coast, settlements prompted by the 
holiest motives that ever inspired human conduct—the free 
worship of God. Religious toleration was one of the chief 
questions which agitated Europe at the close of the 16th and the 
beginning of the 17th centuries. 

The issue made upon it was the ‘‘irrepressible conflict” of the 
time, between the people and Kings, and Hierarchies, which, 
though waged long and bitterly, ended at last, as must every 
conflict upon which the rights of humanity are upon the one 
side, and the authority of prescriptive power on the other. A 
partial solution of that question is to be found in the settlement 
of the Pilgrims in New England, and of the Heugonots in South 
Carolina. 

That transition period, after innumerable perils, and struggles, 
and sacrifices, culminated in the second, of which Washington is 
the central figure. As the idea of the first was religious liberty, 
or the right of man to worship God after his own conscience, so 
the idea of the second was political liberty, or the right of asso- 
ciated “an to live under governments and constitutions which 
had recdived his assent. 

The Detlaration of Independence, the solemn pledge of the 
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thirteen colonies, of life, fortune, and sacred honour, to the cause, 
and the appeal from Parliaments to the God of battles, intro- 
duced the era of the Revolution. 

To create a nation, was the purpose for which Wasliingten 
was summoned to the military leadership. How well he jus- 
tified that confidence; how, with a patience that was never 
wearied, a watchfulness that never slumbered, a thoughtfulness 
that made him a felt presence wherever there was danger to be 
confronted or strategy to be foiled, he led the seven years’ 
strugele to a successful end, the world knows by heart. 

To the Civil Administration of the country, Washington, 
though full of a modest self-distrust, brought the same great 
qualities which had marked his military career. His advent to 
the Chief Magistracy occurred at a period when only consummate 
wisdom and commanding influence could save the new Govern- 
ment from new perils. 

The leaders of the Revolution had come out of the conflict 
with opposing opinions, earnest as Revolution always creates, 
which rapidly arrayed themselves into hostile parties. Yet 
Washington by his prudence, and by that greatness of character 
that awes even faction into duty, kept the storm at bay during 
his whole administration, until the new Government had obtained 
solidity to endure the shock of parties for which his retirement 
was the signal. 

Lone before he bade adieu to the responsibilities of public 
life, Washington had taken his position in the esteem of the 
wor!:| as a character unequalled for those qualities which com- 
mand the admiration and reverence of mankind. 

That position broadens and strengthens with every succeeding 
gensration. The orb of his fame, now in the mid heavens, will 
iucrease in lustre and.in its power of attraction, to the end of 
time. 

Let us say, and it is to the honour of our race, that it is to the 
moral greatness of Washington, which crowned so recally his 
military and civic virtues, that this universal homage}, 1as been 
paid. Acting by the ordinary rules of human conduc” “he would 
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have deemed it legitimate to make his trusts instrumental to his 
personal aggrandisement. But wholly undazzled by public 
adulation, superior to every temptation which could influence 
personal ambition, he never swerved from the single purpose of 
his career, the triumph of the principles and objects of the Revo- 
lution, Having secured national independence and peace, he 
withdrew from all public relations, refusing every solicitation to 
allow his grateful country to renew its tribute of affection and 
confidence. 

There is one element of character which, whenever or wherever 
exhibited, however material or selfish may be the age in which 


_ it appears, never fails of popular admiration. Vice itself cannot 


withhold its tribute to a self-sacrificing devotion to the public 
weal. 

‘¢ Look upward to the law, and not downward to your own 
happiness and wants,” said Schiller, in his address to the Artists 
whom he would teach how to realise their ideals. 

It was the controlling principle of Washington so to ‘‘look 
upward,” with no thought of himself, save to be clear in his 
great office. It is not surprising, when we remember how often 
military power and popular regard have created selfish aspira- 
tions, that his career should have changed, as it has been said 
to have done, ‘‘mankind’s idea of political greatness;” that it 
should have transferred human adoration from the material to 
the moral, from conquests of States and Kingdoms to the greater 
conquest of man over himself. It is sometimes said that the 
elements of greatness rarely appear, and that an age is made 
heroic by a character who dies and leaves no successor. May 
we not take a more hopeful view? Rather, is it not true that 
there is a Divinity ever shaping human ends, and that whenever 
a nation’s hour arrives, the man appears with it. A great man 
has been well said to be ‘‘the secret of God.” Such a secret was 
hidden among us for fifty years. How soon after the opening 
of our laf; drama, in which thirty millions were actors, did we 
discover t fat Washington had a successor, now with him in the 
upper sky" ‘o be for ever his co-heir of fame. The field of God 
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is richer than we know. Let us have faith in its timely blos-- 
soming and fruitage. 

With the administration of Washington began the third lead- 
ing period, the close of which, and the entrance of the nation 
upen a new career, constitute the last chapter in our national 
history. I do not forget the character of this occasion, but I 
should come short of your expectations, and of the duty your 
kindness has imposed, were I wholly to overlook the events 
which have culminated in the most stupendous conflict of modern 
times. Let us ‘‘ with malice towards none and charity for 
all,” briefly consider this last epoch in our history, and our pre- 
sent attitude to the interests and relations it involves. Let us 
review it with something of the calmness with which it will be 
studied by the Future, and seek, if possible, the principle which 
underlies it. 

If there be one controlling law of modern society, it is the law 
of social and political amelioration. To build better than they 
knew, has been the happy fortune of all reformers. When our 
fathers announced the proposition that all men were created free 
and equal before the law, with a ‘‘ right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” they announced a principle in advance of 
the polity of their time, and which to themselves might have 
appeared rather a ‘‘ glittering generality” than an absolute 
truth. Yet it was a principle which must sooner or later over- 
throw all our institutions not in harmony with itself, for it 
involved a political truth, and truth, though late, must be 
victor at last :— 


‘The eternal years of God are hers.” 


While our fathers were justifying their revolution by this prin- 
ciple, they were holding their fellow-men in bondage, and 
afterwards protected by their organic law the institution of 
slavery. You know the history of the conflict which soon arose 
between the opposing forces, the free idea and the slave idea, 
which with ever-widening circles, embraced at last every social 
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coterie, every Church organisation, every State Legislature. 
Each new acquisition of territory became a new element of 
discord, and a new theatre of strategy and violence. You re- 
member the efforts of great and good men to heal the strife by 
compromise, and the efforts of other great and good men to secure 
ultimate peace through a resistance of all the new claims and 
aggressions of the institution, insisting that there could be no 
lasting compromise between forces so hostile as freedom and 
slavery. The latter events of the struggle, are they not written 
in imperishable characters, on the bosom of a continent! 

In adjusting the measure of responsibility for the causes of the 
late rebellion, we should not forget that our fathers were not 
responsible for the introduction of slavery into the country; that 
it had taken root in the colonial policy of England before Chris- 
tianity had its best development in institutions and laws. Let 
us be just to human nature, and recognise the further fact, that 
by degrees slavery had incorporated itself with every element 
of national wealth, political power, and social consideration, 
throughout the States recently in revolt, and while we hold it 
responsible for all the woes and all the crimes which have followed 
in the track of our civil war, while we abate not one jot of our 
abhorrence of the act of treason against a Government which 
has scrupulously discharged all its constitutional obligations, let 
us remember that the history of the world affords nota single 
instance of an aristocracy of privilege coming voluntarily to the 
altar, either of patriotism or of humanity, to make a burnt offer- 
ing of that privilege. There have been lesser, but ever reluctant 
concessions in obedience to an admitted principle, but the prin- 
ciple itself has been conceded only on the perilous edge of battle. 

Man’s regeneration has ever come as comes the Kingdom of 
Heaven, ‘‘by violence,” ‘‘and the violent take it by force.” 
With these facts in our view, are we not prepared to anticipate 
the verdict of history, that, wholly unprovoked as was our civil 
war by any interference with the constitutional rights of the 
South, it was not the wholly unnatural conclusion of the con- 
flict between the principle of force derived from the Pagan ages, 
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and the principle of freedom reflected from every precept of our 
most holy religion. 

Thoughtful men, looking on from a distance, and outside the 
currents of passion, saw the foreshadowings of our just conclud- 
ed strife, — 

‘< It is the first blow in a great civil war, ” said the late Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, when commenting upon the tragedy enacted 
in the Senate Hall, upon Senator Sumner, by Brooks of South 
Carolina. In a letter addressed to the same distinguished 
statesman by M. de Tocqueville, than whom our country and its 
institutions never had a firmer friend, after the Presidential 
conflict in 1856, occurs this remarkable prophecy : — ‘‘ I agree 
with you that the results of this election must put the Union 
upon a course that must lead to civil war, and the men of the 
South threaten so great an evil, not only to their own country, 
but to all humanity, that the friends of America, and I am of 
their number, would desire their check, even at the expense of 
a new war, over those territories where war has long beea 
unknown. ” 

Philosophy was teaching these men by historic example, 
what we did not believe till we heard the booming of that fatal 
gun shotted for the walls of Fort Sumter. 

For what purpose this review? To enable us to recognize 
the law of progress, and the method of Providence with great 
national wrongs. 

Why should we expect to constitute an exception to the uni- 
versal law? Why should we fail to see that when slavery, to 
resist the advancing tide of public opinion, and to extend and 
perpetuate its empire, made its appeal to the ordeal which has 
settled every great struggle between right and wrong, it only 
carried to its logical results that conflict which was ‘‘ irrepres- 
sible,” and which could end only by the voluntary or involun— 
tary destruction of one of the forces. Religious intolerance, and 
the servitude imposed by the feudal system, have more than 
once gone down, not by voluntary surrender, but before armed 
opinions victorious in the battle field. Let us uot be amateur 
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students of History. War has often been the great Assize of 
God before which He has bid nations stand, and answer for 
crimes against His justice. 

Its fires have often been fires of purgation in which He has 
burned and consumed systems and institutions in conflict with 
Hislaw. Yes; we have been re-enacting an oft-repeated drama, 
a drama ever attended by infinite suffering and infinite woe. 
Yet, while we realize the suffering and the woe, let us not for- 
get that amid the war of opinions, the convulsions of society, 
and the storms of revolutionary violence, humanity does not die, 
but with all her train of virtues, and all her symbols of power, 
moves onward and onward. Individuals perish, institutions are 
purified, man is disappointed, God is not cheated. Life issues 
from death, progress from apparent retrogression. 

Sweet are the uses of political adversity. The precious jewel 
for us, is to be found in that new charter of liberty which has 
invested four millions of our fellow-men with the priceless gift of 
personal freedom. Our institutions are henceforth to be homo- 
geneous, and in harmony with the Divine law. The nation 
enters upon a newera. She has ‘ cast off the old and wrin- 
kled skin of corruption, ” and we seem to realise the vision of 
Milton, when, in a period of civil commotion, he looked behind 
the storm-cloud, and anticipated the future glory of his coun- 
try :— ‘¢ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant na- 
tion, rousing herself like a strong man after sleep and shaking 
his invincible locks! Methinks I see her as an eagle, mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
mid-day beam, purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance. ” 

The evil spirit having been cast out of the nation, rending 
and tearing the victim asit went, we find ourselves in the midst 
of new questions, and new relations, demanding the highest 
wisdom, and the calmest statesmanship. 

Reconstruction, after so desolating a war overwhelming in 
its course all the deep-rooted systems and relations of labour in 
the South, and generating the bitterness and hatred inseparable 
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from a civil strife, becomes the one controlling duty of the day. 
The past we cannot heal; it is the living present with which we 
have to do. I do not ask upon what political terms, for this is 
not the place for such discussion, but with what sentiments 
should we be prepared to receive again our Southern brethren 
to the fold of the Union? Having overthrown the cause which 
alienated us, shall we now needlessly strengthen and perpetuate 
the jealousies and animosities of the past? Or, shall we, re- 
membering the spirit which united our fathers in the seven 
years’ struggle for Independence, remembering how much of the 
national progress has been a common pride, and is now a glory 
inseparable from every old State, remembering that we long 
followed and loved the same flag, that we now worship the same 
God, at the same altars, and that friendship, and love, and every 
sentiment that beautifies the spirit of modern society, have made 
sacred innumerable associations between every generation of the 
North and South, from the revolutionary period down to the 
very hour that saw the sections in hostile array, shall we now 
be oblivious of that past, and refusing our hearts and our rea- 
sonable confidence to our brethren, sacrifice every common and 
sacred recollection upon the altar of Revenge! Shall we not 
rather sink both the god and the altar in the dust, and, invoking 
the spirit of Washington, and guided by his counsels, march 
with them, hand in hand, in this new and better era of the Re- 
public, to its great moral victories and its high destinies? Every 
worthy consideration seems to prompt us to meet the great body 
of our Southern brethren in the spirit of charity and fraternal 
kindness. It is the highest wisdom to adopt a social and public 
policy that shall secure a Union stronger than standing armies 
can guarantee—a union of common interests, common ideas, and 
common affections. If there be wounds which cannot be healed 
during the present generation, and this it is easy to suppose, 
shall we, by a vindictive and unnecessarily distrustful policy and 
bearing, keep them ever open and unhealed? Civil war has 
more than once proved a source of national strength and perma- 
nence, rather than of weakness and decline. The most solid 
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States of Europe have been theatres of civil wars, never surpass- 
ed in their hates or ferocities. If there be a general harmony 
in their political and social systems, there is no animosity that 
will not, in time, yield to a persistent, wise policy. Such a po- 
licy England adopted towards Scotland, and the throne of Victo- 
ria has no firmer pillar of support than the northern portion of 
her Kingdom. Many of her wisest statesmen, from Burke to 
Macaulay and Bright, have lamented the adoption of a policy of 
distrust in hor government of Ireland, and at this very hour, im- 
prisonment and exile are closing the first act of an oft-repeated 
and ever-menacing national tragedy. If by a vindictive policy we 
could recall to life the noble army of martyrs, who, on battle 
fields, in hospitals, and in loathsome prison houses, have yielded 
up their lives in defence of the flag and the hopes it enfolds, 
we could find a motive for assuming the attitude of avenging 
conquerors. 

I cannot here forget that the South, by its war of offence in 
behalf of the institution which had coiled its poisonous folds over 
its whole social and political organisation, has already paid a 
penalty which might well touch with pity the heart, even of 
Revenge. I hear her Rachels weeping in every household be- 
cause their children are not; I see her fields desolated, her wealth 
dissipated, and herself discrowned of that sectional prestige and 
power which made her for sixty years supreme in the councils 
of the Republic. When I see South Carolina among the first 
to acquiesce in the decision of war, making universal emancipa- 
tion the new and corner stone of her State edifice, learning, 
though late, that it was not Fort Sumter against which she 
aimed her artillery, on that fatal April day in 1861, but the heart 
of the Nineteenth Century, shielded by the buckler of God—I 
recur to a past when South Carolina, and Massachusetts, and 
Virginia were the triple cord of our colonial strength, when 
their sons stood shoulder to. shoulder throughout that seven 
years’ strife, that together they laid the foundations of our 
national edifice, cementing it with the blood of heroes, and I 
invoke the spirit of that sacred past to guide the nation’s future. 
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I know how much the attitude the South shall assume during 
the period of reconstruction, will have to do with determining 
the early or late dawning of the better day. It is the part of 
wisdom to acceptthe inevitable. Every generous sentiment and 
every motive of interest lead us to hope, that:-— 


those opposed eyes 
Which like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
Allof one nature, of one substance bred, 
Did lately meet in th’ intestine shock— 
Shall now in mutual, well-beseeming ranks 
March all one way, andbe no more opposed. 


My countrymen, it is with a properly subdued feeling that 
we this day unite our thanksgivings that the prophecies to 
which for four years we have listened in Europe, of the certain 
downfall of our nation, have failed of fulfilment. We certainly 
have come out of the conflict somewhat wiser than we went in. 
We before knew that sentiment is not the inspiring principle of 
the policy of States; that modern eovernment is quite a practical 
affair, and that there is very little place in Cabinets for the play 
of sympathy; but it was a disappointing experience when we 
learned that men professing a deep sympathy for the cause of 
human liberty, bestowed their moral support upon a cause com- 
mitted, before God and the world, to perpetuate the system of 
human bondage. 

We now know all the conditions upon which we hold our 
national life. 

«The gods help those who help themselves.” 

For the withholding that sympathy, which we thought it not 
unreasonable to expect, one reason was often assigned, and thattoo 
by powerful classes of men, which I would for a moment consider. 
It was this: —That we were already too powerful, and that it 
was for the interest and safety,,of other Governments that we 
should be broken up into several independent and rival Powers. 
This we heard expressed most, frequently and emphatically, by 
the subjects of a Power, which, to use the words of our great 
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American orator, ‘‘ has dotted the surface of the whole earth with 
its possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat , 
following the sun, keeps company with the hours, and daily 
circles the earth with the continuous and unbroken strain of its 
martial airs.” 

What, we would ask, is there in the past history of our Govern- 
ment, orin the character of our people, to lead our most unfriendly 
critic to fear we shall forget our duty as a Christian power, and 
assume an aggressive attitude toward the world? Until 1861 
we have never kept on foot more than the nucleus of an army, 
nor founded aconsiderable navy. All our territorial acquisitions 
have been by just purchase, or by treaties of cession at the close 
of honourable war. Our conquests have been the legitimate 
conquests of commerce and civilisation. 

The national hospitality has been extended to the people of 
every land and of every tribe, They have been invited to the 
freest competition with our own citizens in the struggle for well- 
being, for social and political consideration. The hungry ot 
Europe have come to our granaries and been fed. Their landless 
have gone by millions to our prairies, and are now lords of the 
soil they till. 

With no narrow policy of non-intercourse, we have poured 
our wealth into the laps of the manufacturers of every article of 
utility, of grace, and luxury, under the sun. During the period 
of a necessary economy, while prosecuting our war, Europe rea- 
lised a crisis which her poor, let me say, met in a manner that 
reflects the highest honour upon human nature. With the close 
of the war, trade has resumed its normal relations, and, if you 
please, its normal extravagance, and the looms of Lancashire 
and Lyons, and the forges of Sheffield, are jocund as the morning, 
and there is not an artisan in Europe who does not now greet 
wife and children with a lighter heart, as he meets them on his 
return from hisdaily toil. It is true we have realised the pro- 
phecy of an old poet, that the star of Empire ‘‘ should westward 
take its way,” but our advance has been led by the pioneer, and 
not by the soldier. We have taken to the wilderness the arts of 
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civilisation, and not the enginery of war. There is not a set- 
tlement made by our people between the Mississippi and the Pa- 
cific, whether of agriculturists in Oregon or of miners in Arizona 
and California, where the schoolhouse and Christian Church 
have not preceded the comfortable abodes of the settlers them- 
selves. What is there in such a history that should lead to so 
unfriendly apprehensions? The grosser civilisation of Rome, 
fostered by the spirit of a military age which made a deity of 
force, might well inspire a Virgil to utter his semi-barbarian 
rhapsody—‘‘Thy work, O Roman, is to rule the nations, to 
impose the terms of the world’s peace, to show mercy to the van- 
quished, and to crush the proud.” 

Nothing is more foreign to our traditions and our practice 
than such an office. Non-intervention in European questions 
was the corner-stone of Washington’s foreign policy, and has 
never been departed from. Within our own time, we have seen 
the national enthusiasm kindled into flame under the inspira- 
tion of an eloquence as enchanting as ever interpreted the wail 
of an expiring nationality. The mission of that eloquence was 
to overthrow the settled policy of the country, and to persuade 
the Government to launch out upon the sea of Republican pro- 
pagandism. You remember the few. cool, wise words, with 
which our Government announced its purpose—adherence to our 
traditional policy—and how perfectly it was sustained by our 
judgment of the country. 

We would suppose that our critics would have learned by 
this time, that while the people of the United States will not 
stifle their sensibilities when moved by any of the great events 
which are transpiring in any part of the world, the mission of 
its Government is peace, from which it will never be diverted, 
except to the defence of its rights, its honour, or its life. 

War sometimes demoralises a nation, and if successful, in= 
spires a love of conquest and a thirst for revenge. We would 
ask if war has generated in the‘national spirit the lust of em- 
pire and dominion. What higher proof could be offered, that 
our conservatism cannot degenerate into popular licentiousness, 
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than we have given, from the moment the success of our arms 
had secured and maintained the object of our one great love — 
the Union, with all our hopes of individual happiness and na- 
tional development bound up in that Union? 

The world saw a triumphant army of more than one million 
men, long led by tried and loved commanders, almost in a day 
dissolve, and without tumult or disorder, melt away, and resume 
their place in the ordinary employments of peace. It has seen 
those military leaders, when flushed with victory, and every 
where hailed as saviours of their country, yielding as readily as 
the humblest soldier in the ranks, to the authority of the civil 
power. Obedience everywhere, inordinate ambition nowhere. 
More than this. It has seen organised assassination holding its 
ascendant hour in the nation’s Capital, and a Chief Magistrate, 
whom the country loved as a friend, and revered as a father, 
stricken down to death by the too successful conspiracy. Itsaw 
the venerable chief Minister of State, who with peerless hand 
had upheld the dignity and honour of his country through all 
her foreign perils, and during the most difficult and delicate 
period of our international relations, a victim of the same conspi- 
racy, yet saved to his country by a Providence hardly less than 
miraculous. And this too, at a moment of national triumph and 
rejoicing, and with every attendant circumstance that could 
ageravate popular passion. Was not here the occasion for re- 
volution and anarchy, and for a wide, implacable, unreasonable 
and unreasoning revenge ? 

There was a shock, but it was purely social, not political. 
The ship of State, under the guidance of an able hand trained 
in the practical school of the Republic, and brought to it by 
constitutional provision, moved calmly on, with conscious 
strength, yet not in pride or in presumption. So it still moves. 
~ Still another spectacle has been afforded to the world, of the 
temper of the nation. After a four years’ civil war that counts 
its dead by hundreds of thousands, a generous and almost uni- 
versal amnesty has been extended to polical offenders, and not a 
drop of blood has been shed for the crime of treason, while 
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States which shot madly from their spheres, are rapidly resum- 
ing their normal relation in our political system. 

It is in no vainglorious spirit that I adopt this strain of re- 
mark. Circumstances have recently placed the country we 
love, prominently before the bar of the opinion of mankind. We 
can not be wholly insensible to that opinion ; and when it is can- 
did opinion, and not prejudice or passion that distrusts us, we 
will canvass, and, if allowed, we will enlighten it. When we 
trace the history of our country from its humble beginning to 
its present moral and material development, when we think of 
it as the land of promise to the poor of the over-crowded States 
of Europe, who ask only acres, and the right to labor, and the 
protection of equal laws ; when we consider its physical confor- 
mation, its sky-piercing mountains, and its noble rivers, revers- 
ing the law which has elsewhere sometimes obtained, interpos- 
ing to make enemies of States, 


‘who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one,” 


with us becoming elements of commercial unity and political 
fraternity, we can but feel that our nation has a Providential 
mission, and that a mission of good and beneficence to the world. 

There is a noble civilisation in Europe, the result of centuries 
of development, sometimes by the arts of peace, and sometimes 
through the sterner discipline of war. 

Each great power has its distinctive character, which it has 
impressed upon its literature, its laws, and its institutions. 

They have all marched to their opportunity. Not less faithful 
to our trust, we accept the omens of our present, and enter with 
hope upon the fuller development of our American civilisation. 

Let us consider for a moment the higher advantages we possess 
for that development, since the only disturbing force which has 
so far appeared to menace us, isnow.a thing of the past. For, 
with the exception ofthe slave question, there has never been in 
our national politics any more heat or bitterness than are inci- 
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dent to every State free enough to admit the struggles of 
party. 

And it would be difficult to name an angry controversy in 
Church or State, during the last quarter of a century, whose fires 
have not been kindled, and their fuel supplied, by the slave. 
question. It has been the one evil genius of the country, an 
unbidden guest at every board, pouring its poison into every 
cup presented to the fevered lips of the nation, 

Henceforth our institutions are to be homogeneous, and 
neither individual character nor state character is to be educated 
under the influence of the baleful star of slavery. 

I do not know, nor do I pretend to fathom, the future of the 
African in America. I only know that my Government will see 
to it that heis protected in his life, his liberty, his property, and 
his family, without which his emancipation is but a mockery. 
I know that the Christian charity and benevolence of my coun- 
trymen, acting in harmony with the public policy, will see to it 
that he have provided the means of secular and religious educa- 
tion. The negro will have what every American asks for and 
has—a fair chance in the competitive race of life. Whether he 
be so normally inferior, as those who distrust his adequacy to 
his new responsibility, insist; and, being so inferior, he shall, 
in obedience to a law that has more than once vindicated itself, 
give way to the superior race, and in the course of years be 
superseded by a more vital force than his own; or whether, as 
every proper feeling leads us to hope, he shall when so cultured 
and protected, exhibit that industry, thrift, and force of character, 
which will enable him to become a recognized power, and to 
rise with the ever-advancing tide of activities and necessities, I 
leave to the future to determine. 

Whichever hypothesis may be the true, the emancipation of 
the race has not only redeemed us from our greatest reproach, 
but it has lifted labor, where the system of slavery obtained, 
from degradation to dignity, and has made it a regenerative 
instead of a depressing force. This single fact will create in 
time what has been the sad want of the South, a want lamented 
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by all her early statesmen, and without which she could never 
obtain her truest development. 

No State canin this age of the world, be a great moral, or long 
a great material force, in which the people are not a power. 
You may have an aristocracy whose vices are almost concealed 
by the splendor that dazzles, and whose virtues are magnified 
tenfold by the Patrician courtliness that surrounds them, but if 
there be no people, no great middle class constantly to supply 
what decays above, and to furnish new fertilization from below, 
your fabric will, sooner or later, dissolve by its own inherent 
principle of decay. 

The Era of the people began in the South with the Emanci- 
pation of the slave, and with the consequent restoration to labor 
of its dignity. 

Let the South not fear this new element. 

There is health in it and not disease, there is strength and 
not debility. 

The emigration which it invites will come to cultivate her 
fields, to develop her mines, and to give to every pursuit the 
guidance of intelligent industry, It will bring with it educa- 
tion, religious and charitable institutions, a wholesome compe- 
tition for all the prizes of life, yet ever subordinate to the laws 
of legitimate authority. 

The South will realize in time that ‘‘ the heart of the citizen 
is the perennial spring of energy to the State.” Her five 
hundred thousand slaves capable of bearing arms, who she 
supposed had created a new king, before which European Ca- 
binets should bow and people pay homage, became the element 
of her greatest weakness in the hour of trial, and their Cotton 
King was discrowned in a day, and its jewelled robes trampled 
under the feet of the noble representatives of European labour. 
The slave had no interest in the State, but a positive interest in 
the overthrow of the system that made him a bondman, and he 
could not be trusted. 

Surely the experience of the South will lead her to accept the 
new relations of labour, and the new competitionsof skill, of 
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talent, and enterprise, and the necessary accompanying results 
to all her economies. 

We have attempted to build our civilization upon the idea 
expressed by the Divine Founder of our religion : ‘‘ One is your 
Father and all ye are brethren, ” an idea wholly unrecognized by 
the civilization of the Pagan world. Rome was a mighty force, 
but, for the most part, coarse and material. A glimpse of the 
idea of the brotherhood of the race caught the vision of one of 
her poets, who sang that, being a man, all that was allied to 
humanity was kindred with himself, but the vision was never 
realized in Roman institutions. With allthe taste and culture of 
Greece, and all her humanistic worship, she never compassed 
this idea, and her philosophy vainly aspired to lead man to the 
highest truths, and so to place human laws and systems in har- 
mony with the Divine. We can maintain our institutions only 
by adherence 1o this Christian principle and by fidelity to the 
duties it involves. It must be the key-note of our political 
system, the inspiration of all our institutions. We are now 
passing an ordeal not new, but which every commercial State of 
Antiquity and of the Middle Ages, failed to abide. The shores 
of time are lined with the wrecks of States once devoted to 
commercial aggrandisement. 

Never was an age more absorbed in material pursuits than the 
present, never was a stronger or more universal passion for the 
wealth and luxury that tend to enervate as well as adorn. 

What are we to do with it? What is it to do with us? Is 
History to repeat herself? Or can we, folding about us our 
robes of complacency, and looking the stern sphinx in the face, 
read a promise that corruption shall not touch us, and we may 
safely build our Babels to the stars! With all its material fea- 
tures, the present, I believe, affords the grandest and noblest 
spectacle of human activities ever witnessed in any period of the 
world. But it needs the inspiration of the principle I have 
stated as the underlying one of our political system, or History 
will repeat upon us herself. 

Commerce, and I use the term in its broadest sense, wedded 
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to humanity, is the greatest regenerating force created and 
wielded by man. When the State binds the heart of the citizen 
to itself through his interest and his affections, and when its 
voluntary institutions recognise the claim of humanity, when 
commerce through those institutions reaches its strong hand 
down to the weak to support them, to the fallen to raise them, 
to the struggling to aid them, to the diseased to heal them, to 
the wronged to vindicate them ; when society, so inspired, repre- 
sents, not a mighty Juggernaut crushing whatever crosses its 
pathway, pitiless and remorseless, but a beneficent spirit of 
charity and good will, of fraternal sympathy and love, it pre- 
serves its purity by its activities, strengthens its power by its 
ever renewed and renewing forces, and must abide, for it is 
built upon a Rock, the Justice and Charity of God. 

On this commemorative day; which recalls so vividly the his- 
tory of the land we love, its early struggles, its immortal heroes, 
its later conflicts and its new career; we cannot, we would not, 
forget the sacrifices which have secured us the joy of this 
occasion. 

There is no human sentiment so strong as love of country. It 
has made the heroic ages of the world. Patriotism has made 
our age heroic. Everlasting honour to the brave men who, 
answering the call of country, offered their lives for its defence. 
Our marble monuments to the memory of the fallen will crum- 
ble to dust under the touch of time, but the monument erected 
in the grateful hearts of their countrymen, shall be eternal. 

Let us never forget the debt we owe the living who have sur- 
vived the perils of battle, and let us ever remember that the sol- 
dier’s widow and orphan are the trust of the nation. 

Countrymen, I know whither your thought is now leading 
you. My heart is beating with yours in sympathy, as you 
recall to memory the last martyr to the sacred cause of Freedom. 

There is a classic legend of a father, whose absorbing love of 
his sons prompted his prayer at evening that the gods would 
bestow their choicest gift upon the idols of his heart. In the 
morning, for such is the legend, he found the answer to his 
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prayer. His sons were locked in the embrace of death. This 
was Heaven’s choicest gift. 

The gentle, the great-souled Lincoln, entered upon his Apo- 
theosis, at a period, and in a manner, which seemed to his coun- 
trymen who loved him, an unnatural and cruel Providence. Let 
us believe that his death, viewed from a higher range of thought, 
was the choicest gift Heaven could bestow upon the nation’s : 
second Father. It was fitting that he should add another name 
to the very, very few, who have been permitted to redeem hu- 
manity, and to sanctify it by the martyr’s sacrifice. 

Already he has taken his place in the hearts of mankind, by the 
side of him whose natal day wecommemorate. Ageshence, the 
generous and the true will read his story with tears of loving 
sympathy, and go forth with braver hearts to battle for the 
right. From the upper sky his spirit waves us on. Noble 
Martyr ! we accept thy guidance, and enter with hope and trust 
upon the regenerated era of the Republic. 
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